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ABSTRACT ^ . " \. 

I This paper suggests that the current crisis in BlacJc 
Studies is due to its failure to achieve f ull "leg.ltiaacy as a unigufe^^' 
academic area, of concern J The paper further* conteiids that the lack of 
an external aind internal legitimacy is due to the^lack of .an 
objectively, identifiable un^ique methodology to undergrid Black 
Studies.! Section I addresses the need for a methodology of Bl.ack 
Studies and focuses on the problam,^ method, perspective, and 
_inethodology (yaiue-bias and value-orientation) , and also discusses 
the "Death" of/ White Sociology. Section II addresses issues 
concerning the deve^pment of a substantive structure for a Black 
Studies methodology. Here,, the problem is discussed alojig with' a 
Black Studies' perspective, the substantive structure, the 
dominance- subjugation threat-submission (D^S/Tsy system, conditions 
for the identification of the DS/TS syste,m, implication of the DS/TS ' 
system,' and some implications of the DS/TS syste^m for empirical 
research (identifying oppression, .the homogeneity of black people, 
and' race and class). Ideology and methodology are\the focus of the^ 
concluding section. The search for a methodology of Black Studies in 
the Black Studies crisis is the primary aim of ^.actualizing a long run 
int^rJLal:.-aiid. external legitimacy. (Author/AK) ^ 
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THE NEED /FOR A METHODOLOGY OF BIACK STUDIES 

A. The Problem ^ - ^ 

In a general way, the current crisis in Black Studies pirograms 

' can be said to^^bg..-du,e to the failxire of Black Studies to achieve 
full legitimacy as a unique academic area of concern. Assuming 
\ ' that Black Studies is primarily distinguishable on the basis of 
racial considerations we can definp the degree of -its acceptance 
among whites as external legitimacy, and the degree of its accep- 
tance among Blacks as* internal legitimacy. It is contended here 
that the lack of an external and internal legitimacy is due to. the 
.lack of an objectively identifiable unique methodology that undef^ 
girds Black Studies.-^ 

The major issues with regard to external legitimacy pertain to 
the degree to which Black Studies can be viewed as lacking aca- 
demic rigor, as being subversive to the established institution's 
and mores, as being ethnocentric, or as being academically redun- 
dant. The problem here is that those who constitute the external 
factor are the very people who control the financial strings and 
are the very people who have perpetrated the injustices Black 
Studies dedicates itself against. The considerations pertaining 

• - . \ 

to internal legitimacy may relate to the degree to which the 
majority of Black people fail to see the relevance or utility of 
Black Studies in* furthering their goals. ' ^ . 

It is, pferhaps, corfrect to say that at this point in history, 
the' legitimacy of Black Studies as a content 'area of academic 
concern is fully accepted by all. As a content area Black Studies 
can be fragmented alo^g traditional lines and can be quite easily 
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incorporated into the major disciplines such as History, Sociology 
Economics,, and so on, as a concentration in those disciplines. The 
proponents of Black Studies, however, would quickly point out that 
if such were the case not only would a unique perspective be lost, 
but that the very disciplines that have in the past ignored Black 
Studies, cannot be entrusted with the responsibility of sustaining 
it. The contention, therefore, is that in order to guarantee a 
proper perspective which makes Black Studies useful in eliminating 
past, present, and future injustices against "Black people. Black 
Studies should be institutionalized, as a separate area of ac^dSNie 
concern controlled by Black ^people. 

Black Studies, therefore, is distinguished and justified pri- 
marily on the basis of perspective and content; We note here, also, 
that this justificatibh is made a priori in light of the historical 
experiences of Black people as a race. The implication is that a 
•correct • Blacjc Studies perspective is the monopoly of Black people. 
It follows then that by looking at the output of Black scholars in 
Black' Studies we should be able to identify a unique perspective^ 
and unique resi^lts distinguishable from perspective- and results in 
traditionaa-" disciplines. The problem, however, is that pqlitjical 
rhetoric and polemics masquerading- under s^cholarship far out-distances 
serious scholarship artphg Black Studies practitioners. 

.In^ a recent essay, Harold Cruse has accurately pinpointed this 



/ 



problem thusj 



/ 

Ever since the tailing off of the momentum 
of .the"Black Revolution", and the defusing of 
of the "Black Power" time-bomb, the Quality 
of Black social analysis has seldom /txans- ^ 
cended the inclination to substitute posturing 
for keen social perceptions. Black social 
analysis is pretty tame, evasive and super- 
ficial stuff;^ / 

/ 
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tThis problem, can alscy be stated in another v/ay: The uniqueness 
and separate existence of Black Studies cannot be justified, in the 
longrun, soife^y on a priori grounds, even if justified by history. 
If Black 'studies content and perspective^ are unique, they should 
ba verifiably shov/n to be so by the quality and utility of schol- 
arly output and activity emanating fxom it. It cannot claim this 
uniqueness on the simple basis that its practitioners say it is soi: 

While the initial impulse is to distinguish phenomena for aca- 
demic concern^on £fie~basis of our cwn cognition of them, it is 
nevettheiess true that such a priori and siabjective criteria cannot 
be the sole basis on which academic areas of concern are sustained. 
Such cognition merely suggest a certain potentiality in the phe- 
nomena that has yet to be truthfully realized. Silice phenomena 
are determinate and self-sufficient, and, in themselves meanijigless 
pur subjective perceptions of €hem are potentially as numerous as 
there^are perceivers (that is, minds )."^ 

Meanihgfulhess or truthfulness in our perceptions canjDest be 
arrived at by supporting our siabjective cognition with ways of in- 
terpretation that are objectively identifiable, communicabie , and 
verifiable. Such objective ways of arriving.at the true nature of 
things* are what constitute the scientific approach, or simply 
method. The basis of method is logic and as such it attempts to 
eliminate arbitrariness, by regularizing creativity, in pjrdblem 
solving and understanding reality. Method is universal ^nd neither 
originates with nor is a. prerogative of any part of hiWariity let 
alone white people, or Westerners. 



Method should not be confused with mere orderliness or des- 
cription; neither should ^t be confused with the mode or lifestyle- 
of, its^ practitioners. Method is that approach to apprehending phe- 
nomena through the search for explanation, relationships, laws, 
tendencies, and theories. It relies on aggregative and cumulative 
abstraction and systematization, guaranteeing repeatability, control 
and predictability of processes and relationships among phenomena. 
It ensures efficiency in the process of knowing, while it also 
guarantees that knov;ledge is independent of the particular group 
seeking to know. Thus knowing, through method, is, .in the final 
analysis a public and not a private, individual, or parochial 
affair. If, therefore-. Black Studies has to acquire a legitimacy 
external to its practitioners it must "follow the canons of method.. 
The distinctness of Black Studies as an academic area of concern 
will-then depend on the degree to which it succeeds ih particu- 
"llarizingrmethod to service its. unique perspective -^nd content in 
the^ante^^apJlB^at other disciplines have been able to. 
Mf;tnod^ Perspective and Methodology 

.Method, "however, is not a total guarantor of the immunity of 
scientific inquiry to the values and biases of academicians. A 
priori principles, assumptions, and. goals, reflecting the prefer- 
ences of inquirer are of necessity infused into method, for .as 

Buchlerhas observed : * 

They bound his command perspective 
or order of utterance. Collectively 
they reflect a bundle, of aims. So , 
forceful has been the influence of 
these aims in particulcLT., especially 
on Western society, that they are . . 

often *2quated with the aims of method ' / 
as such.^ • ' . I 
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It is these a priori <x>nsidGrations that can be said to constitute 
perspective. We can distinguish between two ways in which such a 



priori considerations which we will refer to collectively as 

- ' ^ - . -6 

values, may determine an inquirer's perspective. 
Value Bias ; 

First values can be introduced when an inquirer pays scant atten- 
tion to the impersonal verdicts of objectivity anS^verif ication, 
but, instead, puijsues his. Inquiry on the basis Qf pe'rsonal or 
communal proclivities. a?he resulting" inquiry can be said to be 
value-j&iased and as siich it lias noplace "in-scientific inquiry, 
for it degenerates method into' a personal or parochial tool. 
Value-bias, therefore, is cUitithetical ,to method, and as such 
it .xs based cn assumptions tHat are either metaphysical, or., 
that are in principle unverifiable or unidentifiable. 

The nature of the problem posed by a perspective based on. 
value-bias can be illustrated by the dillemma faced by Black 
Studies programs in recruiting personnel. Many programs are 
.unwilling to hire white personnel on -the ground that they lack 

the^proper perspective.. On the other hand^the same programs 
Tiave fallen victim to internecine strife as a result of their 
_desir^to fire 31ack personnel seen. to lack a proper pers^Jective:' 
In the former case color has been- a sufficient criteria and yet 
in trie- latter case color seems not sufficient. In general . 
whether of not a Black scholar is said to have a proper per- 
spective has been determined ex psost. The_pro blem here i^ ^ 
.simply thajt a Black Studies perspective |ms not been articulated 
in a manner That makes it externally identifiable. ^ 



In general, the popular view of t^^e Black perspective is an 
amalgam oj^r^e view that stresses characteristics inherent in \ 
Blackne^^ch^emofcive and intuitive powers, and communal 'vibes' 
or feeling of 'togetherness Vand- qf another view that stresses 
^^periential characteristics rLstiltxrig from being discriminated 
against or subjugated on the basis of Blackness. There is a 
tendency in the popular view to ct^ntend that these characteris- 
tics while knowable-internally (among Blacks) are and cannot be 
knowable externally (among whites-)^. The issue however is con^ 
fused by the lack of unanimity among Black people themselves as 
to what constitutes qa proper perspective. 

^ However, to claim.-that a Black perspective is ouch that it 
cannot be articulatecl , idenlfifiedj oi' specif ied is tantamtiunt 
to admitting that the perspective is a value bias. As such the 
perspective would be grossly vintenabLe as a basis .for ^tcientif ic/ 
inquiry. To see this consider the following points. First, to 
claim that the perspective is in principle unidentifiable is of 
.course, to reject a^ crucial conditix>n of scientific ir^quiry, that 
any assertion be capaBle .of disproof in principle. Secondly, 
the "mere attempt: to assert a.unique Black perspective limplies 
some form of .;comparison. wii± other racial groups,, or a process 
of elimination both of which are ways -of proving that the per- 

■■■■ ■ . ' . 1 ! 

spective exists and that it is therefore identifiable and ex- 
ternally knowable. 'Lastly, if the claim that a Black pefspec- 
i , / - ■ • ' _ ' - 
. tive is unidentifiable is made categorically on a priori grounds, 

it ampunts to predicting that anV atten5)t at determinxpg 
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tliV validity of the claim v/ill fail, which. again is a very 

\mscientific postulate* For . scientific inquiry then the Black 

perspective should be identifiable, externally knowable, and in 

principle capable of disproof fori. , ♦ ^ 

to claim, therefore, that a 
particillar method is not subject 
to' articulation is virtually equiva- 
lent to claiming that the method does 
\^ hot exist 

Value Orientation^ . , 
While value bias should be minimized and if possible elimi- 
nated in scientific Inquiry value decisions as such are not 
nece3sarily anti-thetical to method. For, as Kaplan has observed 
in scientific inquiry "freedom from bias means having an orien 
miiid, not an empty one."^ Values can be introduced into scien- 
tific inquiry in any of the following waysi through choide-of 



subject matter, problems, tools 
theories; through the nature of 



of analysis, and concepts 



the a priori assiimptions ]nad'e as 
to goals, ends, means and the nature of the siibj'ect matte and 
-through the manner of interring:^causality , associations oc re- 
lationships. The infiltration of values in these ways determines 
what we shall call, in accordance with Max Weber, a value 



or- 



orien- 



tation . 

In itself a value orientat^n could result in value bias, but 
as long as the inquirer explicitly recognizes and stipulates his 



value-orientation while affording any external observer "ch oppor 



tunity to verify the Correctness of kis reasoning, and. the 
of his statements/' ^9:hen it should ndt be antithetical -to 



For, indeed as ^Freud has observed: 
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soundness 
method . 
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Given the extensive ^arid intensive infinity 
*^ - of empirical reality -which no science can 

wholly encompass, value-orienta^tiori is s^pn , 
to, be that principle of selection which i^ 
the pre-condition "for at least partial^ 
knowledge. More precisely va:iue-orienta-' 
tion is the sui?jective fact<^ Which enables- 
a scientist to acquire a limited objective 
, knowledge, always provided that he is conf 
scioii^ of this inevitable limitation, " 

Value::PXienta€iorw by ensuring that a particular per- 

♦ — 
spectdve is imposed upon the ^ interpretation of phenomena, par- 

-ticularizes method. When method is particularized in this Way it^ 

is transformed from a general 'form' of scientific inquiry into 4 

methodology unique to a particular value-orientation or perspective. 



-A methodology^ then addresses itself. to certain basic aspects of 
scientific Inquiry. First, it is based on an identifiable per- 



spective or value-ori^entation' 



in general consisting of a priori ^ 

f ' \ ^ * ' * 

postulates or assumptions.' Secondly, it, consists of a. substantive ^ . 

structure of related concepts, definitions, models, -theories, tax- 

onomic struc:ur/es, laws and so on that facilitate the translation of 

the perspective into verifiable hypotheses' about phenomena. And 

lastly, it hW a syntactical stricture stipulatrng. ^ - 

s . . Vwhat it does Vy way of discovery 

r ^ proof , what criteria it uses 

' ' • for measuring the. quality of its 

* data, how stiuctly it can apply | 
canons of evidence, and in general | 

• \ of determining the route or pathway | 

by whAch the discTipline moves f xom^ - j _ 
its raw data' through a longer or j 
shorter process of interpretation to j 
its conclusion. ^ ^ ^ 

« 

To a unique' methodology, therefore, corresponds a unique per-, 
spective or value-orientation. . The reverse however is not necessarily 
true for a perspective that is .primarily k value-*>ias cannot hav.e a. 
unique methodology. Thus, in order for Black Studies to legitimize 
itself as an -academic area of cc-cern, distinct and separate from, 
other disciplines it, should be able to sho^ -th&t ita ^ _ * 

ii .' • \ ■ 



perspective is^value-orientation having a claim* to, and supported « 



by unique substantive ancl syntactical structures ♦ In short,. Black ^ 

Studies, if it is not to be lost in the traditional disciplines, should 

' **** *. 

have a unique methodology. Such a methpdology , by' enhancing 'knowing, 
would move Black Studies closer '^to achieving the external ahd^ternal 
legitimacy it so desperately needs-. , By particularizing method thi;o\igh 
an am'algaJTdtion of /a specific value-orientation with ai^ropriat'e*- sub- 
^stantive and sytactical structures the scholarly, output identified as 
emanating fropi Black Studies would live up to the 'universal' canons/ 

< 

of scienti'fic inquiry. . , < - 

A Note o^ the "Death of White Soc^iblogi-" \ 

— ^ \ ' . 

The pireceedij^g discussion should not ;be understood ^to imply tiiat 
.the nee4 to scientifically ope rationalize a Black Studies perspective 
has gone unrecognized ^mong Black Studies proponents. The cohcern , 
for an e:5)Hcation of. a methodology commensvura,te with a Black per- 

* . ' 

spe'ctive has been fully articulated in at Wst two anthclogies. 
The Black Aesthetic , edited by Addison Ga/le Jr.^ and The Death of ' 
White Sociology , edited by Joyce Ladner.^^Our comments are re- 
stricted to the latter book which addresses itself the social 
sciences. Ronald Walters has articulated the main concern and 
thrust of the book in observing that \^ 

r - Whether pr not one b^elieves in the 

\ ' possibility that ther^ is a body of 

\ knowledge about Black uife which \can 

, be disciplined and made useful inN^e 
survival and develbpnen^of Flack people 
depends upon many factor^. Among them 
are a determihation that- such knowledge 
can' be disciplined and a\^onviction that 
liuch knowledge" will be useful when applied ^ 
to actual problems the community faces.-^^ 
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But, in order -to identify that body of knowledge which ought to 

be disciplined for the*" benefit of Black people a, relevant perspec- 
I • 

% * - ^ t 

tive has to be' identified*' ' . ' • , 

• % Robert Staples argues, that the. relevant perspective qanifot be 
• found in , mainstream social sciences for, in assuming stfuctural- 
functionalist approaches which view institutions and social rela-' 

,tions as mutually iiiterdeprsndent' for the harmonious maximization 

/ I • • • ^ ^ ' ' 

' df everybody's welfare, they fail to reflect the reality of the 

/Experience of Black people.* The latter view^their environment 

as an oppressive one and as such require a social science of libera 



s 



tion. Thus Gerald McVforter states that " ' * 

"the concepts. ^ ^.for a Black 

social science (should) clearly ^ 

sugge3t. a specif ic socio-political 

^ content to be understood as the" race 
• / '15 

problem* - , 

McWorter proceeds to enumerate examples of such concepts such as 
'"African", "colonization", "Nep-colonialism" , "Liberation", and 
"Freedom". Walters similarly suggests relevant concepts by adding 
to* the preceding lilsfc .such concepts as "convict" , ' "radicalism" , 
"Africanism", "nationalism", "histor^><^cultural style" , "self- 
"determination", and "racism"'^ 

The above concepts ^r^pited to illustrate the contention that 
a-Black^^tudi^s^.'iJerspective ought .to„ consist, of ..a f ramework which 
is 'cogm^feively meaningful to Black people' on a priori groxinds.^ ^ 



Nathan Hare quotas Mannheim as follows; 



It. wquld be entirely naive to suppose 
that oui: ideas^are entirely shaped by 
tfie. objects of oui::^coiyi:en^lation which 
lie outside of us orv^that o.ur .fishes 
and our fears haVe n(A>ing' whatever to 
do with what we' percMve. >.^^ mie most 
important thing, ^-th^ref ore, tlia^pwe can 
knowtcabout _ a. man is^ what* he takes fbr ..^^ 
grant^d,^nd the most elemental and 
important facts about a society ^te thos6 

13' ' 



* that are seldcxn debated and 

• ^ — 7-*™geperally regarded as settled. 

According to-James Turner the relevant perspective is incorpora- 
ted in Black Natioiialisci, which he "objeatiyely" identifies as having 
the attributes of Black people unitihg as" a^ ^oup, controlling their 
destiny, resisting a subordinate status, developing ethnic self- 
interest, ai^id re-evaluating the^idea of self. He continues to ob- , 
serve:' that . — o / - ^ 

These characteristic attributes of 
the social phenomena referred to as 
blacknationalism do not represent 
discontinuous factors but are intri-- 
/cately related elements which animate 
^ ^ y a particular process of interaction; 
^ / which take the form of conscious culti- 
/ vation bf social and cultural pluralism 
• ' / and a movement toward self-determination • 

In support of Turner, Joseph Scott, enumerates the following as the 

what ought to be the methodological aims^ of Black; Scholars: (a) to ^ 

perceive, recprd and theorize about the external wprld from a Black 

' - ^ it'-:^ 
peoples' perspective; / ' ^j/,, \ 

(b) to develop relevant explanatoryloodels; (c) ,to evaluate 
and expose inapplicabilities of white theories; (d) to be ideb- . ' 
logically non-conformist; (e),J:P^.be^technically innovative in set^ 
ting- about the tasks of problem selection, data gathering and con- 
cept building"; Xf) to be Black value-oriented; arid (g) to inter- 
pret findings with "a view^ to assessiT\g;their relevance in contributing 

18 

to: Black Liberation and nation building. 

There is no indication in the articles by these writers arid others 
in\Jdyce Ladner's book that they esbousfe what Merton has objected 
to • .^as the total ^'insiders*' doctrine that ail Black people ne- 
cessarily.. possess what has been identified as a Black perspective. 

■ 14 ' • . 
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Mertoh*s' 

They seem, rather, to subscribe to a structxaral conception that 

• There is a tendency for, ncL a full 
determination of , socially, patteacned 
differences,^ in the perspectives, 
preferences, and behavior of people 
variously located in the social structure. 

The contention then is that since a majority of Black people ^are 

similarly situated structurally, and have shared similar histori-- , 

cal experienced they will tend , to share a ^milar perspective of 

the reality of their condition. Such a pergpective constitutes 

what we have ge.nerally .referred to as a Black perspective. But . 

since Blaclc academicians .are generally in a socio-economic status 

markedly different from that of ^he masses of Black people they ' 

cannot be assumed to automatically -possess the relevant perspec- 

• - * ^ - * 

tive. solely on the basis' of their being Blalck. The Black scholar 
then acquires the proper perspective by consciously and completely 
identifying with and committing himself to the goals and aspira- 

\tions of the mafeses of Black people. ' Thus, while 'spmJ^lack schol 
ars may not, and some white scholars may have a Black perspective 
in general, \here is a highW probability of Black scholars identi 
fying with a Black perspective^ for the racial and ethnic bonds may 
not be completely eroded by their socio-economic^ mobility. In 

' general, then. Black scholars should be the custodiaJi.s. of a Black . 
perspective by ensuring a ma jority control over.BlacM Studies. 
. Bui while the anthologists in.Ladner's work proclaim the death 
of white so^cial science; they have hot shown that a unique- body of 
a Black .Studies substantive structure buttressed by a unique metho 
dology has arisen to replace it. So far, general orientations in 
form of a perspective and the relevant .concepts have been.identxr 
fied, but a substantive theoretical structure xmifying the con- 
cepts in a way that facilitates the derivation of empirical hypoth 
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:;es has yet been, attempted. 

Black Studies, then, needs a body of theories, concet>ts, 
nvodels and so oh, constituting a general substantive structure with 
implications for empirical research. Alternatively, a^so^ it needs 
a cqntinuous body of empirical research purposively directed kt 
bu/lding a substantive structure through challenging 9r itiodifica- 
tion of existing theories, introduction of new oneS;,and so on. 
The current proliferation of >pieceme'ai research and discrete theo- 
rizing usually of a post factum nature only serves to demonstrate 
the unviability of Black Studies as a separate academic area of 
concern. Sopial Science analysis in BlackStudies requires am- 
—bitious attempts at broad theorizing similar' in nature to th|^ 
attempts by Stephen Henderson and-Don L. Lee (Haki R. Medhubuti) 
in. developing a broad theoretical framework for the Black Aesthetic 
In the next section a possible theoretical approach along the lines 
.suggested here is atten^)ted. The aim is to use current conceptualir 
zations of Black oppressron for a theoretical Sketch that is designed 
omore to demons tr ate A^theore'tical' and empirical complexity of the issue 
before us in our attempts to evolve a methodology of Black Studies., r 
TOWARD A SUBSTANTIVE STRUCTURE FOR A BLACK STU3DIES METHODOLOGY 
A. Perceiving the Problem ' - 

A priori, as Black people, we perceive tbsx^ unsettled situation 
a problemv in -a iiniverse that is multi-racial. We recognize from 
our own experiences, that this problematic silnation relates to ra-f 
cial oppression in its many manifestations: psychological, 
nomic, cultural,, social, political ,/^and. histo^-ical. As a histor|^cally 
subjugated group, regardless of our numbers, we are as a result^ 
greatly influenced by exogenous forces emanatiing from the historically 
dominant group , or- groups . These exogenous farces arising from within 

16 
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the dominant group are, however, not alv;ays necessarily directed 
- towards Slack people* * 

In other words, many activities in the lives of the dominant 
group would conceivably go on the way they normally do with, or 
without, Biack people. The theoretical implication of this is 
that a unique methodology of Black Studies, if it is to aid us in 
understanding the reality of our condition, should assist us in 
conceptually disentangling the general (e.g, class oppression) 
and the inherent (e.g. the dominating or controlling nature of all 
institutions) from the particular (e.g^^ racial ethnic or tribal 
oppression) in our investigations ♦ Such disentangling cannot be 
done and cannot be accepted on a priori grounds alone. Our metho- 
dology should be able to indicate to us the differentia of our con^ 
dition, and our goals. To identify a methodology then is to ob- 
jectify our value-orientation so that it is amenable to and facili- 
tes scientific inquiry. 

« 

B. A Black Studies Perspective 

Any .^perspective* / being priori, consists of a combination of 
assumptions, or hypotheses about reality that are accepted without 
the need for verification^ Thus an aspect of identifying, a metho^ 
dology involves explicit specification of \inderlying assumptions of 
the value-orientation. Some such assumptions, relevant to a Black 
•perspective', are as follows: - *^ 

(1) The basic environment^^Black people ar^ involved in is 

' one of domination and subjugation. This assumption is 
c • 

cognitively meaningful to Black people even if it is 
/ - , ' ■ " 

likely to be rejected by the dominant group, whicl> as 
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reflected in the social sciences, assumes that the environ- 
ment-is characterized by human freedom and equality. 

(2) The social system is to one degree or another pluralistic 
\ (in form of races, groups, ethnicities or classes) charac- 
\^^l^^^^;x^ize(3i by social, conflict of one kind or another, antagonis- 
tic or npn-antagonistic. The historical e^^rience of Black 
people is such that the assumpti9ns of social harmony, homo- 
geneity, and so on, are the e|^eption rather tJian the rule. 

(3) The primary goal {'vision') sought by Black people is that 
of acheiving freedom and independence. In their most gener- 

^al form, freedom and independence ^ as twin goals, shal^ be 

understood to refer to the desire oi Black people to control 
^ their lives, destinies and resources in a manner that mini- 
niizes the jrole of exogenous forces but that maximizes autonomy 
or self-determination. 
Undoubtedly, more assumptions can' be spelled out. The important 
point here is that a unique Black 'perspective* consist of those 
intuitively crystallized noti^pns about the Black condition that -can 
be taken for, granted and be used as a springbpard for scientific in- 
Iry; for, only in this sense is 'the 'perspective' a value-orienta- 
tion. But v/hile some of these, and other assumptions, are in princi- 
ple capable of verification, others can only be rejected or regained 
ex post on the basis of their utility in facilitating scientific in-, 
quiry. It can be indicated here .also that whether 'or not one iias a 
'.proper' perspective will depend initially on whethet one accepts the 
above, ^ and similar assumptions a*:priori, and proceeds to operate oh 
their basis in scholarly pursuits. 
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The Substantive Structiire 

'This aspect of methodology involves identifying in line with a 
Black • perspective \ basic concepts and conceptual frameworks that 
facilitate inquiry into the nature of our condition. The basic 
concepts have to^l^e identified in terms of precision of definition, 
communicability, acceptance, and so on; they are the vocabulary of 
analysis, and their semantics ought to be clarified to ensure that 



investigators and others seeking to 'kn^' are talking about the 
"same thing. Thus, in line with the Black 'perspective* the follow- 
ing terms, for instance, need conceptualization; domination,, sub- ' 
jugation,- -oppression,] discriminatiph, race, class, exploitation, \ 
inequality, culture, lifest:yle, freedom^ liberation^ and so on. ^ 

A mere identification and conceptualization, however, is not \ 
enough. The elements of the semantics need to be translated, in 
terms of their relations, into conceptual structures such as ideal 
types, frameworks, theories, models, ..taxonomic structures and so on^ 
Such conceptual structures ought to aid us in formulating , relevant 
questions for inquiry^/ These conceptual structures, being the sub- - 
stantive structure of a methodology, in their totality, uniquely 
identify 'a discipline or area "^of concern in a manner that enstires 
% longrun legitimacy. We need not rely solely oh inventing new ana- 
lytical structures; we can borrow from traditional methodologies 
where aspects of them are deemed ^el^ our own . 

perspective. The resulting synthesis of such borrowings should, ' ' 
of course, be uniquely identifiable as ours ,\ and be relevant to a 
Black perspective. The inventiveness, then, Imay lie in the inge^n- 
uity with which we amalgamate them into unique conceptual struct 
tures congruent with, and servicing otir needs. - 



\ 
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In" line with assumption (2) iibove we can begin by assuming, 
that the social' environment from the point of view of Black people 
can be assumed to consist of heterogenous groups differentiated on 
the basis of various criteria, of vdiich race is important for us. 
Nav/ if we assutne that we cannot place cardinal or ordinal normative 
valuations on the goals, ends, or interests of these groups, we can 
f urther . assume , in accordance with Arrow's contention,^ that no aggre- 
gated social, welfare function comirion to all the heterogenous groups 
can be derived, for , 

it must be demanded riiat there be some 
- sort of consensus on the ends of ^ soci^y^ 

or no "social welfare function existsV 

Further, in line with assumption (3) above we can also make the 

general cissumption that freedom, sovereignty, and e^juality of^, 

and between groups, are desirable ends in themselves that need no 

demonstration. And of course, we can assiime, along the same lines 

of argument, that dictatorial pr imposed relationships, goals, or 

ends are therefore undesirable. ' '\ 

i A review of the historical association of Black people with 

peoples of European origin (i.e. White people) shows a great deal 

of uniformity in the nature of the association of domination and 

subjugation, "be it in Africa, America; or the Carj4?bean.- We also 

" ' h ^' ' ^ ■ 

find that there^ has been a concerted effort on the part of the 
White people to rationalize their domination of Black people 
\ through legitimization, ahstitutionalization, and the direct and 
indirect use of power^^as a way of containing conflict. We note 
finally, that much of this domination has been associated with un- 
ecjual economic^irelationsli^ps generallj^resulting in the expropria- 
tion of surplQ#* from the dominated Black people. The mere persis- 
tence of 4:hese unequal' relationships in a .total envirpnment of domina- 
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tion gives the relationship a significant .degree of purposiveness. 

mie asjpects of uniformity , rationalization , arid purposiveness 
imply that the spcial en'vironinent has a built-in purposiveness- 
towards stability , equilibrium, and harmony which thus "Requires 
that for a s;:udy of iiih environment as a whole a functional frame- 
work would be in order ^ 3 However, Black people, being on the re- 
ceiving end as a subpugated group .might put a, functional is tic 
approach to good usej by utilizing it to investigate the degree 
to which 'the built-iii system maintenance purposiveness -of the 
larger (and dominating) society affect Black people in terms of 
^ the persistence of the domination, the generation or elimination 
of conflict, and so on. ' ^ ^ ' 

From the point of view pf the -subjugated group, however, the, 
more relevant .approach would have to be structuralistic, iricor- 
poirating institutional', liistorical, and social .conflict aspects 
of social relatit^ns. /Structuralist assumptions and analytical 
approaches come closest tg typifying the nature of the concerns 
expressed in a Bla6k 'perspective'. Such ah approach, therefore, 
would have to incorporate analysis of the nature and origin of 
power and its legitimization of subjugation and domination re la- 
tionships. Since the existence of conflict is the overriding con- 
. cern from the perspective of Black people, it ought to be the core 



of the substantive structure of a Black Studies, methodology. 

But not only should we be concerned with the manner in which 
material, institutional, and "normalized social ifclations origina^te 
and sustain themselves; but we' should also be . concerned with the 



specific nature 'in which they change qualitatively^ or the spe- 
cific ways in which they induce supers tructural clfanges. It is, 
therefore, necessary to incorporate intd the structuralist approach 
a dialectical approach. The dialectical approach npt only renders 
itself useful to the ana''ysis pf conflict but easily incorporates 
the analysis of both the marginal and discontinuous changes likely ^ 
to be reflected in the relationship between the socio-economic base 
and the superstructure. 

The Dominance-Subjugatiori/Threat^'-Submission System ^ 

Given the above considerations, we can now proceed to outline 
a possible general substantive framework that incorporates func- 
tional/ structural an^ dialectical^' approaches. 

Definition I: A Dominance-Subjugation (DS) relationship can be 
said to exist, when there is unequal exchange in the consximption, 
production, and distribution of political and economic gopds and 
services between groups. 

Proposition I.A. : Two •or more groups of people will be said to * * 
have an equal or ah equally beneficial relationship if and only if 
suqti a relationship is agreed upon apd maintained under conditions 
of (a) .relative freedom among the groups concerned, and (b) adequate 
knowledge .9f the short-run and longrun cons^equences and implications 
of the relationship. » 1 
Proposition I.E. : Conversely, an unequal, or an unequally beneficial 
relationship between two or more groups is one under which conditions 
.(a) and (b) in Proposition I.A . are' abrogated, in a given period; and 
a relationship under such circumstances can only be, and is, a Domi 
nance-Subjugation (DS) relationship, as in Definition I . ' / 
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Definition II: A Threat^Submission (TS) 



to mean an ins^titutionalized arrangement 
metes out threats, punishments and rewax 



sxibmissipn/ or compliance of the siibjug^ted gfoup 

aia. 



Proposition II, A ,: An equal or equally 
among groups will always tend towards a 



system will be understood 
whereby the, dominant group 
ds to ensure the continued 



less of the degree of the legitimization of the^ relationship 



beneficial relationship 
stable equilibrium regard- 



\ 



(While conflict exists here, it is generally non-antagonis.tic, 

aten th< 



that is, it does not challenge or threu^. 
i ' relationship as such).^ 



the legitimacy of the 



Proposition II>B ,; Conversely, an equil or an tinequally benefi- 

pOnsh 



cial relationship (defined above as a 



bs relationship) will always 



tend towards disequilibrium because o| the actual \or potential ex- 
istence of" regular or irregular challenges from ^ the sub3ligated 



\ 

group directed against the legitimacM;pf the unequal (DS) relation- 



1 



shipl Stability may be.maint^ine'd, l^owever, for given periods 
through a continuoii^^ y^ffor-t by the dimin^nt groi^ to legitimize 
the relationship am to deploy the fhre'at-Stabmi^iion KTS) syst^. 
The DS/TS system, therefore, refers to a social en\^irojiinent 



characterized ^by Propositions I. B./ and II. B.' Thfe goall-of the sub- 



jugated group as assumed earlier as that of freedc«n and equality 
iiT5)lies a need- for Proptosifeions ' r*A. and riA. above:; Ih other 
words^-the-^desirable goal for the dominatefd: group is that of^inde- 



pendence, sovereignty, frfee<|om, or self-determination^sucn that 
external forces cannot affect or determine the allocation, or dis- 
tribution of resources (political or economic) unilaterally 
such that the group concerned ccinnot reciprocate, bargain, or 
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prevent ♦ 

/ A DS/TS system is characterized by iinequal power . relations be- 

■ ' V 

tween groups. While it can be .granted that the basis^'^ power can 
be material or nonrmaterial, it is nevertheless true /that if the 
fi-nal test of the existence of power is the degree^o- which the 
powerful group can cpntain extreme or intense a^vtagonistic. con- 
flict; then in the final analysis, the basi^ of power has to be 
material. , Put another way, (the existeno/of unequal power rela- 
tions requires that the powerful grj^up be able, when necessary, 
to resort to the- Threat SubmissiorT system; and that a^ major element^, 
of the ability to' develop the/TS system is the ability to muster 
and utilize the requisite jfiateriaL resources. Negatively then, a 
characteristic of powe^essness is $he inability to control any 
significant materia^ resources. This material powerlessness can 
be institutionalized by ciny arrangement that guarantises lack of 
control by the dominated group over the economic siur^lus produced 
by the group,. or, alternatively, by simply denying the subjugated 
group any opportunities to produce any economic surplus^. Thus, a 
DS/TS rerationship is generally characterized by the expropriation 
and appropriation of economic surplus by the dominaht groupy A 
proxy index of t6ie attainment of the goal of the subjugated group 
is therefore the degree of control over its economic resources, and 
the amount of economic surplus produced it autonompusly controls. 
The DS/TS system th^n in the aggregate can be coi^ceptualized in form 
of 9; causal diagram as in d iagram ]^on_jpag e 2 2 
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Explanation of Diagram I | \^ 

H^^ :-This is a homeostatic variable representing goal of the 
dominant group. Since itj is the ultimate basis of the. DS/TS 
, system, it represents the' goal of ensxxring continued domina^tioiri 
:-This is another homeostatic variable representing the goal of 
the subjugated group. and are inversely related. 
1:- Dominant Group : This gro.iap consists of the various exogenous 

individuals, or groups who are in control of the DS/TS system> 
2:- Legitimizing Values: - These include mores, values, beliefs, 
.^..^^^^^eology, symbolic structure^ and ^11 Qj^ier super-ste^ 

characteristics \ased to rationalize the DS/TS system and tq 
ensure a degree of tacit suppor^ of the system pn the part of 
the subjugated. ^4 ^ ^ 

3:- Institutions ;- These facilitate subjugation and the expropria- 
tion/appropriation of ecohomic^ surplus. .Examples are (a) 
Political institutions — formal and informal arrangements of i 
ruling, domination, etc. (b) Cultural and Educational ins- 
titutions such as churches and schools v (cj Ecbncxhic insti- 
tutions and forms of economic organization. (d) Communication 
structures—these control or influence the total social 'reality 
of ^e society and; can also be used to diver.t or sublimate .po- 
tential antagonistic tendencies. 
4:- T-S System : These are sanctions,^ arrests, imprisonment, killings 
rewards and punishments which, if constantly directed towards a 
particular group imply the existence 6t a DS/TS system; .their 
- presence I's therefore a necessary and^ sufficient cond ition for • 
the existence of a DS/TS relationship . . , . 
5:- Subjugated Group: This .may consist of ^ny group or combinatiop 
of groups characterized, by work, race, culture, ethnicity, eeic^ 
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and so on. ' . * 

• « 

6:- Challenges These are actions, -regular and irregular, an- 

* - tagpnistic .and non-antagonistic, directed at , the bS/TS system. 

The longrxin existence of potential or actual antagonistic 

challenges is a sufficient, although not a necessary condi- 

tion^^he existence of a*DS/TS relationship. In a given period 

th^se ch'allenges can, to one degree or another, be effectively 

^ontained^rough the use of the TS system (4 )« above and/or 

' effective legitimization of the DS/SCS system as in (2) above.- 

7:- Surplus Flow: This is some part of; the ^economic surplus which 

is used to reinforce the TS system, and the support of the 

^ .institutions and bureaucracies. As Boulding notes: 

For with .goods which the thf eatner receives 
.he can organize^ his thre^at capability and 
therefore l/is threat credibility. 

s.- ^ i- ■/.■'■ 

8:- Surplus flow through the enclave -sectofc ; This is some of the . 
.surplus that is retained within the subjugated group's environ- 
ment and which, therefore; -mky consist of^ group or class in^ . 
digenous to- the siabjugated group as a whole, or of §n external 
grpup. " . 
The plus signs in tbe diagram indicate that the effect positively 
reinforces the DS/TS system; and a minus sign indicates that the 
' effect tends to undermine the DS/TS system. The framework, it should 
be noted, is. a macro-f ramewor^c as perceived by the sxibjugated group. 
It, thfifefore, contains the ^ major elements relevant to the conditions 
of the siabjugated group and excludes thos6 elements of the dominant 
group that are irrelevant or peripheral to the condition of the sub- 
*jugated group. 
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d nditions For ther Xdentif ication of- 1±e DS/TS System 

The two conditions identifying the existence of .the DS/TS system 
should be emphasized: ^ • ' . 

(1) the necessary and sufficient condition is the existence of a 
TS system^ (direct or' indirect) which, by design, or in prac- 
tice/ temporally and spatially incacerates a particular group 
in the society. Note here, .that if the TS system is, in its 
ultimate effect, generally directed (that is it has ah equal 
incidence on all groups) , it can be said to be simply an as- 
pact of institutionalization and therefore not indicative of 
a DS/TS system as -here defined. 

(2) "the existence of antagonistic chaJLlenges is a sufficient al- 
though not a necessary condition of the existence of a DS/TS 

?^^gystem. 

Antagonistic challeijges are all those activities directed against 
the legitimacy of the DS/TS system. They are only a sufficient con- 
dition because in any given period they can be effectively contained 
'through legitimizsttion or through the use of the TS system such that 
the.^ost of non-compliance becomes an effective deterrent. 

The conditions specified above. indicate that the DS/TS system is; 
identifiable, andr,"' in principle, as an explanation of some aspect 
of reality, capable, of being, invalidated. It is, therefore a scien- 
tifically meaningful fra/ework. The condition^ under which it degen 
erates into a scientifically meaningless concept need also to be 
specified, howe^^er. To see thisy-note that if the process of legit- 
imization is so successful tha| the subjugated group, of its own 
accolrd, accepts the unequal relationship as a legitimate knd natural 
condition of existence, antagonistic challenges (the sufficient con- 
dition for the DS/TS system) will disappear. As a consequence, it 
may not be necessary or essential to maintain a TS system, (the 
necessary and sufficient concHti^ of a DS/TS system). It may, there 
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fore, be somewhat scientifically nonsensical under such circum- 
Stances, to talk about ufiequ^al relationships. This sort of poten- % 
tial degeneration of the DS/TS frcimework is somewhat eliminated 
vhen it is contended that the concept is a longrxin explanation. 
, For, history has adequately shown that legitimization of unequal 
relationships is in the longrun never completely successful. ^ 
Implications of the DS/TS Framev/ork 

The DS/TS framework developed in the previous section is de- 
signed to be used in the analysis of unequal power relations. In 
its generality it can be used for most unequal relationships per- 
taining to groups of people that ought to be sovereign and free. 
As .such, it can be used for the analysing of racial, ethnic, tribal, 
and national unequal configurations of groups. It can, in other 
words, be. used for the analysis of v;hat we may refer to as internal 
and external colonial, Imperialistic, or neo-colonialistic rela- 
tionships. ' . 

The DS/TS framework can be ^ rendered empirically meaningful 
by identifying aspects of it tiiat are ^identifiable, ^ 

measurable^ or quantifiable. TKus, on a "lower level of generality 
and in its empirically meaningful form the DS/TS framework can be 
disaggregated into a relationship hypothesizing dependency and domina 
tion relationships; A dependency relationship is a flow concept 
which identifies tlje following: (1) all. communicated, imposed, or 
.adapted values, and (2) expropriated and appropriated economic sur- 
pluses which reinforce the DS/TS relationship^ such that the subju- 
gated group ig unable to alter the situation. A domination rela- 
tionship on the- other hand is a situational concept referring to 

V 
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the manner in which -the dominant group can allocate the priorities, 

resources , values , and the socio-economic behavior of the subjugated group 

such that the latter group,' , u,-^ 
is unable to alter the situation. A domination relationship 

on the other hand is a situational concept referring to the memner 

in which the dominant group can allocate priorities, resources, 

values, and the socio-economic behavior of the subjugated group 

/ J- 

resulting in the continued domination and dependency of the latter 

c ■ • ■■ ■ ■ 

group. . ^ ^ - 

The general usefulness of the' DS/TS framework can thus be 
gleaned from a consideration of the implications of the notions of 
dependency^ and domination in empirical issues pertaining to Blacks. 
It should be noted that since the DS/TS framework is, fron the point 
of view of the dominated group, a macro concept, the empirical issues ^ 
cannot, singly categorically prove the existence'. of non-existence of 
a" DS/TS relationship. They would have to be considered- in their total 
effect on the nature of group relations. 
Superstructural Manifestations of the DS/TS System 

While the DS/TS system may not be viewed as such by the /dominant 
group, which may view the system in functional terms, it is a struc- , 
tural framework embodying social conflict from the perspectitre of the 
subjugated group. We will view the structural elements of the DS/TS 
system as constituting the quantitative base. For a complete depic- 
tion of the nature of the subjugation we need to indicate also the 
superstructural (qualitative) manifestations of the DS/TS system. 
Having done this our model will not only be structural but also 
dialectical. 

r ' ' ' 
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The.DS/TS system^ like all other stfuctixcal and institutional forms 

of sbcial organizationjis a human creation. Such human creations, 

however, in the course of time^become objectified 'and thus become 

separated , from their creators and become reified as things possessing 

a reason for existence of their ovm.^^This feification is associated 

with, and legitimized by a superstructure consciously created and main- 
• « *^ ' 

tained by, the creators. Antagonistic conflict in a society arises 

r 

-as a result of the degree to which, a particular group in the society 
refuses to accept .the institutions and roles associated with them as 
reified 'and does not siibscrlbe fully to the existing - superstructure. 
A bS/TS system characterizes such a society- with actual or potential 
antagonistic \groups. 

Everyday' experiences are subjectively comprehended, by each indi- 
vidual who then finds that this comprehension is an intefsubjective 

"one shared .by a .community of individuals. Through social interaction' ^ 
the nature of the subjectively shared comprehension of reality is ab- 

-stracted and the roles associated"^ with them are typified and generalized 
The r^esult is an objectif ication of the subjectively determined compre- 
hension and its associated roles. The objectif ication can take the 
form of language, symbolic interaction, or institutionalization. This 
then becomes the socially created reality, which to a greater or lesser 
degree, assumes, an existence removed from that of its creators. 

institutionalization occurs when shared actions and goals are rou- 

J* > ^ '<. 

tinized so that their existence and their fulfillment of required func- 
tions is not directly dependent on particular individuals. Institutions^ 
therefore "control human conduct by setting up predefined patterns of 
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conduct". %Thi5. "typif ication of habitualized actions", assumes some 
degree of freedom of association and mutuality among the members of 
a society.-' Th'e resulting social* control through sanctions and re- 
wards fturther objectifies institutions as real entities. Note/ how- 
ever, that the nature of the institution conforms to a preferred and 
logical pattern* airritred. at subjectively through the reflective cons- 
ciousness of ^ the community. The knowledge of the nature^nd logicality 
of the institution is assumed to be available potentially, and re- 
trievable when needed: ' . ^ " 

* '* - 

This is the knowledge that 
<) * is learnisd in the course of socialization 

and that, mediates in internalization 
within ihdividual consciousness of . - 
the objectivatdQ structures of the 
* social world. Knov/ledge in this sense 

is at the heart of the fundamental 
dialectic of society. ^8 - 

The playing and repetition of roles' commensurate with the logic of 

the 'institutions gives the latter (institutions) a legitimacy for their 



existence. In addition to the roles, institutions have linguistic 
designations and ob jectif ications , and complex symbolizatiops which 
have to be continually enacted and resui;rected thro^ugh ceremonies, 
rituals, myths, parades and so on for the continuous ob jectif ication 
of the institutions., Thiis, while institutions are created as a result 
of the subjective iTef lection of the community, the latter' s comprehen- 
sion of the institutions is also altered in the process of the objec- 

r 

tif ication of the institutions. The process of interaction is thus dia- 
lectical. 

The knowledge about the institutions is available as an amalgam, of 
ideas and logic of the . institutions and the history, values, preferences, 
ideology, and so on, associated with them. This amalgam of shared know- 
ledge is structured according to relevances, which^ are vectors, as it 
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Were, or ordinal functions of those things the conmunity intersub- 
jectively deems desirable and cherishable. Institutionalization, 
therefore,- depends on the. spread and generality of shared relevances • 
The greater the spread and generality of shared relevances the greater 
will be the degree of institutionalization in a society. ' 

The institutions can also be objectified through ,a conscious pro- 
cess of legitimization. This process }s a process of making available 
to, and ingrained into the subjective comprehension of urtoowledgeable 
(or potentially doubting) individuals or groups, those primary or first 
order relevances that give the institution their raison detre* Legiti- 
mization, therefore, by spreading values and knowledge of the institu- 
tions, gives the latter a normative dignity to their practical impera- 
tives> a cognitive validity to their existence. The legitimizing prp- 
cess is facilitated by the fact that relevance structures are available 
^.in form of symbolic universes of socially objectivated and subjectively 
real meanings. , ^ 

The sum total of a s<;^ciety 's- syiribolic xini verses may be an aggregated 
symbolic universe which in* its coherence prevades all aspects of society 
such, that N , 

/ - " 

its meaning-bestowing capacity _ r^- 

fcir exceeds the domain of social, 

life, so that the individual 

may 'locate* himself within it 

even in his most solitary experiences. 

The symbolic universe ensures that everyone is in line with 'reality', 

as society has created it, and 'defined it. Institutions, thus, have 

an ontolbgical existence relatively independent of its creators; they 

become refied, which refers to the 

Apprehension of hvmian phenomena ,a 
as if they were things., that is, 
^ ' in non-rhvmian or possibly: 

supra-human terms ♦^^ ^^4' 
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The nature of the problem each society is confronted with can now 
be identified as that of ensuring^ that the symbolic universe and its 
institutions have external and internal legitimacy* The TS system (as 
defined above) and »the -legitimization process, very^ broadly defined, 
are cbijiplimentary and substitutable means of ensuring social ecjuilibrium. 
The i>roblem is intensified, >^owever,. When particular groups (such as 
classes, races or ethnic group^X possess unique symbolic siobuniverses 
and unique corresponding typified forms of behavior that are not in .^^ 
agreement v/ith those of the -dominant society. In this case> the pro- 
cess of legitimization^and the deployment of the TS system will be 
disproportionately directed towards these deviant group s. This is the 
situation we have identified above as pertaining to a Dominance-Sub- 
jugation relationship— in fact it is the necessary and sufficient con- 
dition for the existence of a DS/TS system described' earlier. 

Let us refer to the nature pf institutions , relationships between 

institutions, and relationships between social groups as representing 

the socio-economic structure, or the base ; and refer to the siiOtO^olic ^ 

universe or subuniverseis^of a group or the society as a whole as the 

superstructure > Because of its reification we will view the base as , 

the quantitative, and the superstructure as the qualitative aspect of 

society. Note that both the base and the superstructiare are human 

creations, as Berger and Luckmann warn us, 

it is important to keep in mind 
that the^ ob jelctivity of the institjutional 
world, however massive it may appear 
"to the indi\>idual is a humanly pro-r 
duced, constructed objectivity. 

The base and the superstructure interact through the legitimization 

process which results in mutual adjustments^ of both. ^ 
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Some in5>lications of the above discussion for the analysis of the 
Black condition- can be stated in form of the following questions: 

(1) Do Blacks and Whites share the same relevances and symbolic 
universes? - _ 

(2) To what degree are Black and White symbolic subuniverses \ 
complimentary, co-existing, or conflicting? - 

If we answer the above questions according to the historical circiiit- 
stances initially prevailing for Blacks, we can state categorically 
that Blacks and Whites did'.not share the same relevances or symbolic 
structures, and that the nature of the initial interaction represented 
a conflict of symbolic structures with that of the whites as the domi- 
nant one. The problem, however, remains of linrayelling and conceptua- 

lizirig what has* happened since that initial time. 

• . ' *" . ' 

Some Implications of the DS/TS System for Emprical Research 

Identifying Oppression 

Quantitatively Black people are. oppressed to the degree that de- 

'pendency and domination effects disproportionately affect Blacks ±h > 

their incidence and persistence spatially and temporally. The unique- 

hess of such oppression, however, cannot be adequately determined by 
I ^ ' " ' • 

looking at quantitative indicators of dependency and domination as has 

traditionally been the case. This is particularly a problem when the 
aim is to assess the differences in oppression among groups at a given 
point iit time or for a given period. 

However, by superimposing superstructural manifestations of domina- 
tion and dependence among, groups through a dialectical approach,, a cate- 
gorical and perhaps an unequivocal rule, that uniquely determines the 
degree of oppression can be derived, ^he rule is that: 

diffe^nces in the incidence and persistence of subjugation 
(as measured by quantitative indexes) among groups can be 
said to be "signif icantl/, and, therefore, uniquely dif-^ 
ferent when domination and dependency effects result, or . 
are associated with different qualitative (i-e. superstructural ^ 
manifestations) / 

35 . 
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' ^ manifestations % This dialectical xule, as we 

shall call it, <not.only helps in distinguishing the nature of oppres- 
sion among groups, but it also helps \n '.distinguishing the kind of oppres 
sion characteristic of a DS/TS system as sketched Above, from the dpmina-- 
tion of minority individuals or groups inherent in the nature of social 
organization Vnd institutionalization as such in containing deviance in 
an otherwise homogenous society^. 

The DS/TS system Egresvmies a lack of .homogenjsity so th§t the domina- 
tion implied by it hypothesizes that the dominated group will not reify 
and will^not hold as legitimate the social, political, cultural, and 



economic values, ndrms, and institutional/structural framework of the 
society of which it is a part. Superstructufal at(tempts to acccxnmodate 



this refusal to reify or legitmize 'the prevailing /social relations and 
norms can be manifested in socio-economic adaptations and adjustments 
or antagonistic challenges which may or may notX^e DS/TS system^: 
Thus, hypothetically, unique superstructural manifestations will be 



associated with groups fof^whom domination and' dependency effects dis- - 

' / 
proportionately persist over time. ^ 

The Homoqeniety of Black People : / 

* While at the time of the initial contact between Blacks and Whites 

Black people could be said to have constituted a homogenous group, 

at this. point in history, as a result of structural differentiation > 

the matter is not at all quite clear. The problen here can be phrased 

in terms of the following issues Jthat need-^^to be en|piri-cally determined: 

9 

(a) On the- basis of race poor, Black^ and middlercla'ss Blacks are situa- 
tipnally potential victims of the DS/TS system.. On the basis of class, 
however7, there is a difference;^ for , the incidence^and peicsistence of 
poverty is greater among poor Blacks. The combination of racial and . 
class stratification factors can be viewed to result in differences in 
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the categ6rical conversion (i.e. the supers tructxital reaction) and the 
subjective comprehension of the oppression between poor Blacks and mid- 
.dle dlass Blacks. ' c - 

It needs to be determined whether both groups equally accept or re- 
ject the facticity and reification of the dominant symbolic universes 
and structures. Further, for purposes of mobilization and political 
strategy it n.8eds to, be /determined how, in the longrun, socio-economic 



differentiation and stratification wi,thin the Black community undermines 
the bond of racial solidarity and identification. If it does undermine 

it, is the mobi.lization of all Blacks on the basis' of race a feasible 
longrun strategy — the issue here it should be noted, is first and foremost 
empirical and only secondarily ideological. 

If we assume, for instance that middle class Blacks fully accept the 
legitimacy of the dominant social structure, its relations, and values j 
and assume, alternatively, that poor Blacks do not fully accept ^^as legiti- 
mate the existing social structure and its concommitant relations and 
values. ITe can say then^in terms of the -DS/TS system, that the disen- 
chantment with the system among middleblass Blacks on the basis of face 
represents a . ^ ^ « 

A nonantagonistic challenge and that among poor Blacks on the basis 

o£ race and class (their poverty) represents an actual or potential 
antagonistic challenge. If these assumptions are true empirically, then, 
the political grievances of middleclass. Blacks represent a contingent 
consciousness sinc6 they do not challenge the legitimacy of the estciblished 
and therefore can be accommodated within it. On the other hand, the 
political grievances of poor Blacks represent a necessary consciousness 

( ' ' ' ^ ' ' ■ ■■ ' 

in that, being antagonistic.,, .they challenge the very roots of the es- 

i * 

tablished order and thus can only be fully accommodated through a revo- 
lutionary transformation of social relations^ Employing the dialectical 
rule mentioned earlier we can conclude (if our initial assvimptions are 



/ poor ^ 

empirically true/ that^Blacks arid middleclass. Blacks represent quan- 
titatively and/qualitatively different groups for purposes^ of politi- 
cal inobiliz^ibn* In this ca^e then any mobilization on the basis of* 
race shou^l be. such that the interests of middleclass* Blacks should 
be subordinated to those of poor Blabks, and that when th^ fonner are 
to'b^ spokesmen of the latter they should be viewed with circum- ^ 
STCction. 

^Race an5 Class ' ^ . . ' 

This issue, arises because not only do we have* class differentiation 
within one broad race category, as _ shown above, but we also have ra- 
cial differentiation within each broad class category. Crucial in 
these racial and class dichotomies is the relationship of poor whites 
to Black people. ,The dialectical rule can be applied here, just as 
well, to illuminate the nature of thfr problem. Let us assiaftie ^that' 
the incidence of poverty among whites/both temporally and spatially - 
is such that every newlj bom white American has a relatively equal 
probability of" being poor or rich. Tliis assumption means that the' 

socio-economic system as viewed by whites is generally directed (tihat 
predesigned to . ^ ^ 

%.S) it is not a' adversely or beneficially affect one particxilar gro^p 

of whites in the longrun) . If this is empirically the case then poor 
whites will view their jcpndition as a temporary aberration. Their 
grievances, therefore, will constitute a contingent consciousness in 
Jthat^ being nonantagonistic^ they can be,, accommodated <as viewed by 
poor whites) within the system in the course of time. 

If the preceding holds, then poor whites -are closer to middleclass 
Blacks in their non-antagonistic contingent c^sciqusness. Also both 
I>9or whites (on the basis ot class) and middleclass Blacjcs (on the 
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basis pf race) constitute ^ because of their contingent consciousness, 

o 

.only temporary and tactical allies for poor Blacks, whose consciousness 

'is a necessary one. It is in this respect .that one can view poor Blacks 

as probably the most potentially revolutionary class in America. But 

if within any given period, say a prolonged, recession, poor whites 

view their poverty in a manner that transforms their attitude toward 

the system from a non-antagonistic one to an antagonistic one that chal- 

lenges the legitimacy of the system, its relations, and its symbblic 

universes,, then and only theri^wiil their consciousness be a necessary^ 

one and as such one in unison with that of -poor Blacks.- 

What' we have then is the problem of: 

The contradiction between sociological • . 

contingency of the class.^ (stratified 
and divided by sectional interest, etc.) 
* at a given momenlf, and its being as cons- 

^ ' titutive of the structural antagonisnj, of . ^ \ 

' capitalism. 

Marx refers to this as a contradtrldtion in the being and existence 

o^ labor - \ . ^ . 

whose solution ^'is a. necessary pre- 
^ ' requisite — in its Malectical sense — ^ 

to a successful. restructuring of society. 

If the aim is. to restructure society, then, racial or class canity 
cannpt be presumed solely on the basis of a priori assumptions con- 
forming to some chosen ideology .-^4 

III, CONCLUSION; Ideology and Methodology ^ ^ 

If the aim is to restructure society then, r^cial^ or class unitj^ among Blacks' 
Blacks and whites^ respectively bannot be^ presumed solely on the basis of 
a priori assumptions conforming to some ideology. .Given the goals of a, ^ 
,^ . group^ an ideoxv.ay ^hould be formulated on the basis of a correct diagnosis 

of prevailing social relations. To achieve this a subst/intive (theoretical) ^ 
Structure comnensurate with a given value orientation has to te developed ; 
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from which the relevant hypotheses about society can be formulated for 
testing.. Since the value orientation is a. perspective it should be such- 
that; it generally conforms to given ideological goal^. The value orien- 
tation then ensures that the relevant questions about social reality will 
be asked. 

However .to ensure that the social reality is correctly diagnosed ^a 
strict methodology has to be followed and from the pool of the consequent 
empirical findirigs implications for ideology and political strategy can 
be derived^ Ideoiogy is related to methodology in that it provides a 
basis (the perspective) from which to launch scientific inquiry of 
utirfty to a particular group- Once that basis is provided, however, 
methodology takes over and through; its results ideology -can be refined. 
Thus, while to say an ideology is 'scientific* is a misnomer it is quii:e 
possible that' an ideology is ba^sed on 'scientific' findings (that i^ 'tlie 
product of a given methodology), v - , 

We need a methodology relevemt to a ^Black "perspective not only for , 
the sake of refining ideology and strategy but also' for educational piir-' 
poses. * A. unique methodology is needed to routinize inquiry and to ensure^^ 
*that the task of asking relevant questions for scientific inquiry is under- 
taken effici^ently . Black -Studies research institutes and conventions should 
be held solely for the purpose of developing a unified substantive structure 
, through critiques and reviews of the ntimerous discrete and disparate scholarly 
output now in existence. The outcome of such discussions •should be made 
available in form of theoretical textbooks which should be used ip required 
courses on methodology and theory in Black Studies programs'. The development 
of the disciplines such as sociology and anthropology into established areas 
of academic inquiry in a matter of deoades should be*^studied for the light 
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they shade on the task before us. 

' ^The search for a methodolcJgy of Black Studies should at this point 

in the. Black Studies crisis be the primary aim of actualizing^^longrun 

inieisnal ^d external legitimacy. The identification of perspective and 

content isjonly^a starting point. We should be cautious, however/ for 

' ,^ ' ' . "where interest in method ceases to 

- ^ ' be primary 'and becomes militcintly 

> exclusive, where regard for method 
begins to be related inversely to 
regard for its results, a peculiar , 
problem ariaes, belonging to the 
^ sociology arid ethics of queryP^ 

With such caution in mind the elaboration of la methodology of Black Studies 
should be intensified. With a methodology of Black Studies, a unique per- 
spective, and^a unique svibstantive structure such as can be suggested by 
the bs/TS framework V sketched above^ viable Black Studies programs can' be ' 
developed. Such programs will have, to be manned by those who share similar 
perspectives and similar methodologies^ letting some chips fall where they 
may, on Blacks or v/hites; however, to ensure that the possibility ofAdi- 
luting or sabotaging of the perspective and goals is held at bay. Black 
Studies in its institutional nicinifestation should ^remain monopolized by 
Black people ^ 36 - 
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NOTES 



NOTE ON THE PAPER : This is a revised version of a previous paper, 
similarly titled, presented at the 1975 African Heritage Studies Associa- 
tion Convention in Washington,, D»C* , ''April, 1975* The first part of the 
paper is abridged from a paper entitled "Methodological Uniqueness as a 
Longrun Basis for the Legitimization, bf Black Studies Programs" presented 
at .the Syrroosium on Critical Issues in Afro-American Studies in February 
1975, sponsored by the Afro- American Studies program at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, (also published as a selected piper from the proceedings in the 
Afro-American Quarterly Vol. I No. 3). The DS/TS framework was origi-- 
nally presented in a paper entitled "Economic Exploitation and African 
Economic Development: A Comparative critique of Marxian and Traditi9nal- 
ist views of Imperialism" for the African Studies Association 16th Annual 
Convention at .Syracuse, November 1975. And finally, the discussion on 
"Superstructural Manifestations *of the DS/TS System" has been excerpted 
J from a previous paper entitled "Structural Oppressipn and the Persistence 
of. Black Poverty: A Structural/Dialecticaa Approach to an Analytical syn- 
thesis of the Class and Racial Oppression of Bl^ck .Communities," presented 
at the National Conference on. The Black Familv in the A merican Economy 
sponsored by the Pan ;.;r lean ^Studies department. University of Louisvjiaie, 
Kentucky, Marph, 1975 (Precefedings of the Conference scheduled for public- 
cation by ECCA Publicatrons , Summer of 1975)./' 

1. In this essay 'Black Studies' is understood to be synonymous with Afro- 
American Studies. 

2. A number of studies / reports and books have he^n published on Black 
Studies. In many of these works only content, perspective, and the 
general utility of Black Studies are discusse4j, the issue of metho- 
dology is rarely discussed. See for exan^le, Armstead L. Robinson, 
Craig C. Foster, and Donald Olgivie,. edi-tors Black Studies in the 
University : A Symposium, ,(Vale^niversity ^reSh, N«w Haven, 1969); 
John Blassing^me editor. New Perspectives on Blac5k Studies (Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, Urbana, 1971); Faculty o.f Arts and 
Sciences, Report. ,oflthe„ Faculty Committee on Af rican and Afro- 
American Studies (Harvard University,^ 1969) ; Walter Fisher, Ideas 
for Black Studies (The Morgan State Coll^ege Program, 1971); Nick 
Aaron Ford, Black Studies : Threat & Challenge' (National University 
Publications, Port Washington, N.Y. 1973); Allen B. Ballard, The 
Education of Black Folk ; The Afro-American Struggle for Knowledge 
in White America, (Harper and Row-Colophon Books, N.Y., 1973); and 
Thomas Sowell, Black Education : Myths and Tr'agedies (David- Mackay . 
Inc.,. New York, 1972). ' ' ^' 

3. Harold Cryse,- "Black Politics Series: The Methodology of Pan Afri- 
canism", Black World / January 1975. A distinction shpiild be made 
here between scholarship by Blacks of which there are outstanding 
examples in the. traditional disciplines, and- Black scholarship eman- 

' ating from the outspoken supporters of Black Studies programs, which, 
it is argued here is lacking. 
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4. Justus Buchler, The Concept: of Method (Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1961) p. 7. Much of the discussion on method in this ^ 
section is distillej(| from Buchler's treatise. 

5. Ibid. , p. 9 

.6. For a discussion of the ^lature of values in scientific inquiry see 
Abraham Kaplan, The Conduct of Inquiry (Chandler Publishing Co., 
Scranton, Pa. 1964) ; and the many works of Gunnco: Myrdal on scien- 
tific inquiry, especially VajLue Social Theory ; A Selection of 
Essays by Gunnar Myrdal, edited by Paul Streeten (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, London, 1958). 

7. Buchler, The Concept of Method , p. 131.- 

8. Kaplan, The Conduct of Inquiry; p. 375. ^ 

9/ Julien Fre^und, The Sociology of Max Weber (Vintage Books, Random 
House, N.y. 1969 (^ p. 53. 

16. Ibid . , p. 54. 

11. Ibid. , p. 54.. ^ - ^ 

12. Joseph J. Schwab, "Structure of the Disciplines:* Meanings^ and 
Significances", in The Structure of Knowledge and the Curriculum 
(Rand McNally Curriculum Series, Chicago, 1964), edited by G.W. 
Ford and Lawrence Pugno, p. 14. 

13. Addison Gayle Jr., editor. The Slack Aesthetic (Doubleday and Co., 
N.y., 1971); Joyce Xadner, .editor. The Death, of White Sociology 

(Random^^iouse , N.Y., 1^73)^! ^ _ 

14. Ronald Walters "Toward a Definition of Black Social Science" v in 
Joyce Ladner, editor. The Death of White Sociology , p. 190. 

15. Abd-L Hakimu Ibn Alkalimat (Gerald McWorter) "Ideology of 'Black 
Social Science", in Joyce Ladner / -editor. The Death of White 
Sociology , p. 187. 

16. Nathan Hare, "The Challenge of a Black Scholar," in Ladner' S/ The ♦ 
Death of^^White Sociology p. 73. ' . 

17. James Turner, "The Sociology of Blafck Nationalism", in Ladner 's. 
The Death of 'V?hite Sociology . p. 252. 

18. J. Scott, "Black Science and Nation Building", in Ladner* s. The 
Death of White Sociology p. 308. 
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19.. Tom Bottomore, "Introduction", p. 5 and see the fuller discussion 

by R.K. Merton, "Insiders and Outsiders: A Chapter in the Sociology 
of KnowleJge", both in American Journal of Sociology , Vol. 28, No.^1, 
July 1972- This particular issue of AJS is' devoted to "Varieties of 
Political Expression in Sociology", and., contains" useful discussions 
of method/ perspective, and bias in scientific inquiry. ^ 

20. For a description of the methodological components of a discipline 
and their inter-relations see R.^. Merton' s On Theoretical/ Sociology 
(Free Press, N*Y., 1967) chapters IV and V. See also Mhjl essays 

in Ford cmd Pugno, editors The Structure of Knowledge and the Curricu- 
lum . ' ^ ■ 

21. Stephen Henderson, Understanding > the tJew Black Poetry , and "Saturation: 
Progress Report on a Theory of Biack Poetry", Blaclc Viorld , June 75; 
Dan L. Lee/ Dynamite Voices;- Bla^ck Poets of the 1:^960 's (Broadside 
Press, Detroit). / / " * 

22. Kenneth Arrow, Social Choice ^nd .Individual Values (Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1972) p* /83. ' ' / ' ? 

/ / ' ' 

23. Arthur L. Stinchcombe, Cqfistructing Social Theories (Harcourt, Brace 

and World, N*Y» 1968). 7 ' ^ I 

/ , ' _ ; 

24. The DS/TS System as developed here is a conglomeration of various 
approaches. The idea of domination and legitimacy has been dealt 
with in Max Weber's writings on political sociology (see Reinhard 
Bendix's Max Weberf An, .Intellectual Portrait- Doubleday, N.Y. , 1960- 
Part III). The implications of- the incorporatipn of social conflict, 
antagonistic and non-antagonistic, have been dealt with in the 
Marxian tradition, and by sociologists such as L.A. Coser and Ralf 
Dahrendorf. The idea of a; Threat Submission system as an aspect of 
domination can be found in Boulding's introduction to Economic _ 

' Imperialism (University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1972) edited 
by K^E. Boulding and Tapan Mukerjee. The intercorinectedness'* of the 
DS/TS system as suggested here is in general similar to -that .of Johan 
Galtung, "A Structural Theory of Imperialism", Journal o f Peace Re- 
search , Vol. 8, 19/74, For case studies applying a framework similar fc,<^n 
implying a DS/TS system see the many works on the political economy 
underdeveloped countries; and, for a study of legitimizing institutions 
see Martin Carney's Eduction as Cultural Imperialism (David Mackay,^ ^ 
1974). ^ , ' • 

25. Domination and Dependency are defined here along, the lines suggested ^ 
by Charles Elliott in "Growth Development or Independence?", in Heidel 
and Udo Ernst Simonis, editors. Socio Economic Development in Dual 
Economics (Weltforum Verlag, Muncheh, 1971). 
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26. The discussion is derived from the -treatise by Peter L. Berger and 
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Luckmann, The Social Construction of Reality (Doubleday 
Books, N.y.,, 1967). 


'27. 
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p. 54. 
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Ibid. , 


p. 96 The works of Frantz Fanon and Kemmi on the psychological 
impact of colonial domination give eloquent testimonies 
to this observation. ^ 
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Berger 


and Luckmann, p. 89. 
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p. 60; 
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32. Istuan Meszaros, "Contingent and Necessary Class Consciousness," in 

I. Meszaros, Editor, Aspects of History and Class Consciousness (Herder 
and Herder, N.Y. 1971), p. 100. 



33. -Ibid* p. 100. 

34. Thus Meszaros observes, however, that • " 

the development of necessary class 

consciousness does not imply its constitution , 

'as a 'homogenous psychological borid*-which * 

is a fiction. . .-but the elaboration of 

strategically vaiable progfairaues of action 

embracing a multiplicity of specific social 

groups in whatever variety of organizational 

forms may-be required. (Meszaros, op* cit. p. 100). 

\ ' ^ ^ ' 

35. Buchler, The Concept of Method , p. 105. Buchler evangelistically 
continues- thus: "For this kin^d of inverse relation has as an 
eventual consequence an erasure of the sense of connection between 
activity and its aims. The usesv and fruits of method becpme objects 
of disdain. Methodolatry enters scene, and methodic activity 
becomes transformed into a con^iinuing'prolif eration of conventions. 
Methodolot:cy is more a cuiturai. than an individual problem. That 
certain individuals should focus shortnsightedly is sometimes ne- 
cessary, and contributory to invention. But that masses of indi-^ 
vidua is should do so implies social attribute 'of the alternative 
course. Men afflicted with Methodolatry become self righteous, .and 

.in their euphoria fancy themselves to have acquired unsuspected health. 
Methodic activity is identif ied wi'th. cultist work^. Virtuouaty is 
mistaken for originality. The epidemic colony turns into a reformist 
/ party which sees^ itself a correcting extravagance of old ways. In 

time, the aridity of correctness becomes evident, even to the faith-- . 
ful. The methodic imagination craves to J3e utilized and fulfilled. 
Procedural tricks prove meager fare, and the epidemic is broken, at 
least until new and more provincial methodolaters threaten to seize 
the day." (My emphasis) 

36. On the need for such monopolization, and not necessarily absolute ex- 
Clusiveness, see Guy C.Z. Mhone, "The Case Against Africanists",. ISSUE^ 
(African ..Studies Association Quarterly Journal of Opinion) Vol. II No. 2 
Summer, 1972. 
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